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EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

With regard to education, it is as with many}; 
ethe: things; it has its fashion in conformity to 
public opinion, or the prevailing excitemen’ of 
the day or age in which we live. It is with edu 
cation or the clothing of the mind,as with th 
ef the body; that is not always the most useful 
which is the most fashionable The peetiniar: 
interests of individuals, always affects more or 
less. the fashions of dress; but the fishions of ed- 
ueation should be governed by the interests of the 
pation, in which the several circurastances of lo- 
cation, commercial intercourse, internal resour, 
ces, and employments should be taken into calcu- 
Jation. 

Another important point to be considered in the 
education of young men is, that division of time 





pet ween study and labor which shall best promote }| 


health, give vigor to the body, and cause thr busine 
The evils a-||January to April, he is engaged about his farm, 


ereatest development of intellect. 
rising from too sedentary habits in early life, 


have within afew years past, attracted the atten-|; 
| Now these oceupations may be attended to from! 


tion of some of our wisest men, who have inves- 
tigated the subject, and given their views to the 
world, both es to the manner and matter in which 
many alterations are recomme’. ded from the mode 
ef education which has been pursued, from the}| 
first establishment of colleges wm this country. 





into a mere conservatory of a arts, wherein is oa 


lected all the useless models of past ages, serving 
rather as mementos of their ignorance than of our 
| improvement. 

| If it should be found by experiment that schools 
established upon the principle of a division of 


itime between labor and study, are the most profit- 
‘able, what is there to prevent the house of very 
farmer from becoming a seminary, and the agri- 
culturists of our country, the most learned of any 
class of community? We reply, “nothing.” It 
has been said that our common farmers were a 
class of people that did not read much, and we 
'yrani that there has been too much truth in the ob- 
servation. It has often been said by them that 
they have no time to read. This is not correct 
They, above ail other classes of society, have the 
‘most leisure for reading and meditation ; and they, 
‘above all others, should become the scientific men 
of our country. ‘The common avocations of lif 
Ineed not be at all interrupted by the appropriation 
of sufficient time to make them well versed in ey- 
very thing that is useful. Let us inquire into the 
ss of the farmer through the year. From 


| 
| 
| 


iin threshing out and marketing his grains, in 
feeding ius stock and preparing his fire wood.— 


‘six o'clock in the morning until five at evening, 
after which he comes within doors, and an hour 
is spent in eating his meal, recruiting his fire, &c. 
which brings the hour of six, from which until 


irllte 1 o'clock, which 1s a seasouable hour for retiring 


is admitted *hat the confinement that many voung || at this season, leaving four hours to be lounged 


submutted to, during their preparatory | 


men have 


collegiate lives, has had a tendency to destroy|/pies, drinking cider, &c. & 
their bodily health, and lay the foundation forj|four hours applied to reading, it would be as inuch 


those diseases, to which, sooner or later they have| 


fallen victims. ‘hese convictions have led to the| 


cessary for the health, as well as the progress in| 
learning, and that by a suiteble division of labor 
and study, the health of the subject is preserved 
unimpaired, and that the mind partakes of the 
vigor of the body. 

As tothe time actually necessary to be spent in 
study, or the perusal of authors, some disagree- 
ment prevails; some affirming that three hours in 
each day is sufficient; others requiring four, but 
all agiee that the mind may be over burthened by 
too much reading, and that by taxing the memory 
too much, less advantage is derived than when a 
ereater proportion is allowed for reflection and 
comparison. 

It is considered a defect in our present course of 
academic education, that so much time is spent in 
pursuit of studies, which in common life are so 
us less, to the exclusion of those which are so im- 
portant in the arts and daily occupations of every 
member of society. By the anticipated improve- 
ment in the course of education, the mind will be- 
come more like the well regulated shop of an ar 
tist, where every tool required in his daily occupa- 
tion, may be found in its place, free from the con- 
fusion which would have been, had he collect- 
ed as many more merely for show, and for 
‘which he had no use, thereby converting his shop 
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establishment of schools, upon the principle that;|mouths of the year, a man that retires to rest at 

a proportion of bodily exercise is absolute ly ne-||ten o clock, will be ready to rise at five, unless e 
a | 





awWay in telling stories, cracking nuts, eating .p- 
Now were these 


AS 15 SUP)OS, ito be necessary lo make the best 


progress ii education, During the three first 


is anxious to merit the appellation of sluggard. 
tis first business is lighting his fires, then feed- 
ing his stock; after which he returns to the house, 
where with most families, an hour is passed which 
might be well applied to reviewing the studies of 
‘he evening previous; making, in all, five hours 
which might be applied to study, without any 
material diminution of the common lavor of the 
farm. From the first of April unul the first of]! 
October, we will suppose that the farmer devotes 
time equal to two hours each day for reading, 
which would not be a heavy tax, for much of i 
might be done during rainy days. From the firsi 
of Jctober unul the first of January, there might 
be the same amount of time as in the first three 
months, making an average of three hours for 
each day, during the year; amd as there would 
be no need of vacations, the amount of ume spent 
in study would be greater than required at our 
manual labor schools, and as these arc supposed 
to be upon the best plan, we would recommend 
that every farmer should consider his house a 
manual labor seminary, and himself and all his 
children scholars; and as it 1s considered at those 
schools that three hours’ labor in each work day 
is sufficient for their support, the farmer would 


Seastearieniataenemauiaemamaemmmmnnen ear Sr 
ics common avocations of life, where ‘by to weecu 





mulate property to meet the casualties thereof: and 
\as the proportion, according to the above calcula- 
‘tion, is only one eight of the whole time, which 
we would recommend to be devoted to reading, 
we presume there are few but what idl» away as 
great a proportion during their whole lives, or e- 
nough to place them among th literary men of 
vur country: and we know of no excuse they 
have for not becoming learned, but downright stu- 
pidity. One reason why farmers do not read 
more at present is, because they have not provided 
themselves with books,—they being considered 
as uunecessary and useless appendages to the 


all books to be found in the possession of farmers 
throughout the state, and an apportionment made, 
what would be the amount for each family ? per- 
haps something like the following: one Testa- 
ment, one Bible, cne Psalm book, one old spel- 
ling book, one or two old novels, and three or four 
old almanacks. What a library from which to 
gather materials for forming the characters of the 
rising generation! When these things are con- 
|sidered, the wonder is not, “‘ why are our farmers 








‘so ignorant; but, how have they become so well 
informed?’ The answer must be, that it is the 
effect of the free government under which we live, 
which gives encouragement to the most humble 
lindividual,—where he that will may read, and 
|according to the improvement of his mind, so will 
be his rank in society. 





MANUFAC PURE ‘iF SILK. 


The exertions made in Anwrica for the culture 





of this luxurious and agreeable article in the dres- 
/Ses of our fair countrywomen, were begun as ear- 
ly as 1765, at Mansfield, Con. by Dr. Aspinwall; 
from being an article of luxury, (as the present 
‘iunproved Manufactures of cotton, wool and hair, 
‘he ive almost superseded its use as clothing) it has, 
by the operations of fashion become indispensible. 
What lady is there, who is at all inclined to be fash- 
iionable, but lays out thirty or forty dollars a year 
for silk dresses. If American fathers and broth- 
ers cannot repress this longing and desiring of 
wives and sisters after these expensive webs, they 
must go to work in raising muloerry orchards, in 
order that our country be not drained of its mil- 
lions to purchase silks, from Gro de Naples to 
‘Gros de Indes. See what a revolution in the sin. 
gle article of leghorns. The New England Iss- 
es undertook to rival the hat factories of — eg- 
‘horn. What was the result? Three fourths of 
‘the bonnets now worn in the Union, are mad: in 
the States, and tne prices of the foreign article re- 
iduced to half its furmer price. So tt must be im 
lsilk. It has been proved by experiments, that 
silk worms can be esi, raised in various parts of 
|America ; and as the labor of attending their feed- 
ing and care is done by females and children, 
when the necessary improvement 1s accomplish- 
ed in the machines for manufacturing the cocoons 
into cloth,—there remains not a doubt, but that 
the prices of the foreign articles of sulk manufac- 
ture will be greatly reduced. 

The following extract of a letter from Mans 
field, Con. to the Editor of the American Advo 








have three fourths of his ttme left for sleep, and) 


families of farmers. Was an inventory taken of 
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ate, giving a brief history of the exertions and 
progress of raising the worms and manufacturing 
the raw silk, will be read with no little interest: 

“ In 1793 there was raised in this town 265 lbs. 
of raw silk. It being the residence of Doct As- 
pinwall, it is presumable, from his well known 
zeal in the cause, that this result was owing, In 
some measure, to his superinténdence and direc- 
tion. Let that be as it may, there has been a reg- 
ular, but slow, progression here ever since. The 
most that ever has been raised in one season was 
3200 lis., and that was last year. It has been 
bruited about in the newspapers that 5 tons of 
silk were raised in Mansfield, and sold for 85,00 
dollars. It is not so. 

A short time since a few enterprising individu- 
als united, and have established a small silk facto- 
ry under the direction of Mr. Edward Golding, a 
regular bred English manufacturer of silk. They 
have 32 swifts, for winding hard silk , 32 spindles 
for doubling ; 7 dozen of spindles for throwing ; 
7 do. of spindles for spinning; 32 spindles for 
soft silk winding, and 2 broad and 1 fringe silk 
looms. There is machinery enough prepared 
sufficient to keep 30 broad silk looms in operation. 
They have only 11 hands employed at present, 
50 could be employed to advantage. The co 
coons are worth three dollars a bushel, and the 
company have on hand between four and five 
hundred bushels. 

The most perfect of the cocoons are selected for 
breeding. They will hatch out, usually, in a 
week, often times in 24 hours. ‘They are exce- 
dingly prolific; a single miller will frequently lay 
300 eggs. The eggs when first laid are of a gluti- 
nous substance, and adhere to whatever they are 
deposited on. The usual mode is on sheeis of 
paper. ‘These are preserved in cool dry places, 
as much out of the air as possible, till the mulber- 
ry leaves, are sufficiently large for subsistence — 
As soon as that is the case, they are exposed to a 
current of warm air, when they soon hatch, and 
immediately take the leaves. From this ume till 
the cocoon is completed, does not exceed six weeks. 
As soon as the worms have eaten their fill, small 
bushes are prepared for them to commence the 
formation of the cocoon. The commencement 
is not unlike the first movements of the spider in 
weaving his web. When the cocoons are com- 
pleted, all that are not selected for breeding, are 
cither baked or steamed till the worm is dead.— 
All moisture must be extracted from them before 
they are laid away. 

Mulberry trees, to make good silk, should be 
planted in a rich soil. The larger and more vig- 
orous the tree, the better the silk. It is a common 
error in supposing that slight and thin leaves will 
make good silk. The best way to piant an or- 
chard of mulberry trees, is, after selecting a good 
soil, to plant them 25 feet apart, or about 100trees 
ihe square acre. When the trees are planted 25 
feet apart, th¢re ts room for cultivating the land— 
and such cultivation is esteemed in Mansfield 
an advantege tothe growth of the trees. 40 lbs 
of raw silk is considered a fair production.” 








3“7 Several communications have been received, 
which will appear soon. The second communi- 
gation from Utmvs, is reserved for the first num- 
der of the second volume. He is welcomed to 
our columns, and we hope he may often find time 
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to employ his pen for the benefit of the readers of | 
the Farmer. 
“ A Militiaman,” n@xt week. 


CORRECTION. 

In the sixth Number of this paper, there ap- 
peared an article taken from the New- York Stand-| 
ard, on the subject of “The first and last census! 
of New-York.” Not having been particularly ac-| 
quainted with the early settlement of this part of | 
the state, the inaccuracies contained in that state- 
ment were not detected by us, and we gave it to 
our readers as a miscellaneous selection. 

In the perusal of this article, our respected friend, 
J. Haw-ey, Esq. detected many inaccuracies, and, 
kindly cffered to furnish an article for our paper, 
upon the subject of the early settlements of whet! 
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boring towns, which is not included in the above 
estimate. 


MANUFACTORIES 
Fn the County of Oneida. 

Woollen —-The Oriskany is 4 miles from, 
Whitestown; it runs 1500 spindles, 40 looms, 135 
hands, (including those in the machine shop,) use 
annually 120,000 lbs. of wool. They make year. 
ly 32,000 yds. broadcloths, and 57,000 yds. cassi- 
mere; value of both, $154,000. There is anoth- 
er small broadcloth factory, which makes 3,500 
yds. perannum. Inthe town of Clinton there is 
a worsted manufactory just going into operation 

Cotton. —The cotton factories are numerous 
The following is the schedule : 

Mills. spindles. looms. hands. 





‘had been usually denominated the Genesee Coun- || 
‘try. Being well acquainted with the character | 
of Mr Hawjey, both as a man of observation || 
|and accuracy of description, with as intimate a | 
knowledge of the subject as any one in this sec-| 
jtion, the offer was thankfully accepted, and | 
his communication pubtished in our ninth num- | 
ber: and we believe was very acceptable to most 
of our readers, giving them more information res-'| 
pecting the events wh:ch attended the early set- | 
tlements than was to be found in so narrow a 
compass ; in which communication, Mr. Hawley || 
refers to Dr. Spafford, as proper authority con- | 
cerning the Pre-emption line. \ 
In our 45th Number, at page 356, we published 
a communication from Ohio, signed Y. Z.., criti- 
cising upon the communication of Mr. Hawley, | 
wherein he speaks of it as follows : * But my im- | 
inediate object in noticing the subject, is, to request 
from a competent hand, a proper correction or sup- 
ply of some errors and omissions contained in the 
New-York Gazetteer.,” Now we assure our read- | 
ers that Mr. Hawley was capable of making his | 
,oWn communication, without extracting it from 
the Gazeteer, as very few men are more capable | 
of giving a history of the landed transactions in|, 
this section than himself: but he referred to Dr. | 
Spafford on the point before mentioned, as stani- |! 
vard authority. We pass over his remarks, until | 
‘his fourth section, wherein Y. Z. says, “Mr. |! 
| Spafford goes on to tell us that, in 1789, Oliver || 
| Phelps opened a land office at Canandaigua.”— / 
Here Y. Z. was mistaken; he should have said || 
Mr. Hawley, which would have been correct ; for } 


he then goes on and attempts to show that what). 


was stated in the concluding part of the para. || 
gravh was not correct. Justice to Dr. Spafford | 
requires this explanation and correction, as it) 
might detract from his character as a historian, | 
which, we believe, has never been called in ques- 
tion; and so far as we are acquainted with the 
Gazetteer, we are not able to point out one mis- 
take worthy of notice. 














Flour —We have ascertained that there has 
been manufactured in Rochester, in a year pre- 
vious to the first inst. 242,000 barrels of flour, and 
that the millers have paid out for wheat during 
the same period $1,160,000. 

This wheat has been purchased principally in 
this state; but a considerable quantity has also 
been bought in Ohio which is becoming a impor- 
tant wheat market. 

Large quantities of wheat have also been pur- 





|chased and manufactured by millers in the neigh- 














ant, per an 
Oneida 200 81 80 800,000 yds 
York Mills 8328 260 350 *900,000 yds 


Whitestown 2900 20 8&5 use 300 bales of 
Utica 2600 W 112 [cotten per an. 


(30 bedticking) do 450 do do 
N. Hartford 2500 64 80 use 300 do do 


Eagle 1600 40 75 * 200 do de 
Franklin 3000 76 120 os 300 do do 
Paris 100) =O 70 


Monroe & Co’s. capacity and business not stated 

There is a calico printing establishment just 
going into operation. 

Messrs. Rodgers’ machine shop, turns out, 
yearly, $45,000 worth of machinery, employing 
about 50 hands. 

* Fine sheeting. . 

County of Otsego —The card factory of Mr 
Phelon, at Cooperstown, is principally carried on 
by Dogs. ‘There are 5 machines, which set 130 
teeth per minute: the Dogs move to their places 
by command, and operate on a tread mill. Each 
machine sets 3 square feet per day. 

Cotton.— The cotton mills on the Tusquehana, 


‘are spindles. looms. hands. per An. 
Phenix, LLOO 45 65 310,000 yds 
Mr.Cockett’s, 900 22 45 286,000 ” 


At Oakville :-— 
Williams’, 1700 42 6 312,000 ” 


Union, 2700 70 100 600,000 ’ 
_ 220055 95—-530,000 ” 


C.S. Wilhams has a calico printing works 
connected with his mills, where nearly all the 
cloth he makes is printed. 

Badger’s machine shop turns out $8,000 worth 
of work, yearly. The father of Mr. B. makes 
18,000 pails, turned out of solid blocks, work 30 
cts. each, per year. 





From the American Farmer. 


CuLttTivatTion op Quinoa, or Peruvian 
Rice.--The only direction that we have ob- 
tained from Peru for cultivating the quinoa, 
is, that it is to be sown and managed like 
wheat. From our brief experience we find 
this entirely erroneous, and by following it 


‘last summer we lost at Jeast nineteen-twenti- 


eths of our small supply of seed. We sow- 
ed the seed in drills one foot apart, the seed 
in the drills about as close as wheat, on com- 
mon soil. ‘The result was, the plants stood 
so close that few of them bore seed; while 
a few scattering plants that grew singly, 
yielded abundantly; and the richer the 
ground the greater was the yield,—so much 
so was this the case, that one plant that grew 
in a spent hot bed (a pileof rotten stable ma- 
nure with a few inches of soil on the top,) 
yielded about two quarts of seed. We con~ 
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clude from this that the quinoa should be | fine crop of corn this season for this district, viz. 
planted one foot apart each way ; the ground | 211 baskets, averaging 19} quarts to the bas- 
should be highly imanured with stable ma-|/ ket, on one acre, and thirteen rods of land, I 
nure, and it should be hoed like cornto keep | take the liberty of sendiag the account of this 
the weeds down in the fore part of the sea-||Crop to you, and if worthy of record you are 
son. [t should be planted as early as the | at liberty to publis., it. 

season will admit. Tine frost in the fall The entire corn field was surveyed by a 
does not affect it, much of ours was ered sworn surveyor. The lines were run back- 
during the severe frosts of this month; the | wards as well as forwards, the surveyor car- 
plant on the spent hot bed particularly, was tying one end of the chain on the back tract 
exposed to the very severe snow storm of|to correct mistakes if any. ‘The corn was 
Monday night last, 21st inst., and the leaves | measured in two baskets as picked in the 
frozen as hard as ice; but no injury was) field, one of which was taken from the field 
done to it. In cleaning out the seed, after || by my overseer as picked, to his house, dried, 
the plants are ripe, we cut them up, tie them and shelled, and found to contain twenty 
in convenient bundles and dry them perfect- || quarts. 

ly. The seed is then easily rubbed out by | The other basket was filled in the usual way 
the hand, and cleaned by winnowing. Some || from the cart at the crib, at my house and un- 
simple machine will soon be invented to/der my care even full, without packing or 
clean it. The Peruvians rub the tops be-|/shaking to make better stowage. The corn 
tween coarse woollen cloths. If the ground || as dried thoroughly in an oven, shelled, and 
be highly manured we believe that it will) Weighing 37 Ibs. The difference in meas- 
produce one hundred and fifty bushels to the | Ure may be accounted for in the latter stow- 
acre—at least this is the propertion produced lage of the baskets taken from the field the 
by some of ours. It has this great advant- lears thrown in singly as husked in the field, 
age over every other grain—you cannot make land the bas:et shook by moving 3 or 4 
the ground too rich for it, and it will yield | times. 

in proportion to the quantity of manure ap- | The crop was raised on what is supposed 
plied, or to the richness of the soil. It will | to be a poor part ofa farm of 200 acres ad- 
grow on any soil, where the common lambs | joining this village, purchased in 1825 for 
quarter (chenopodium alba, its full brother,)' $10 per acre, and condemned by the former 
will glow. From a rough calculation we | occupier, as well as neighbours,as a poor farm 
judge that half a pound of seed will be suf- “calculated to starve the owner. Iam now 
ficient for an acre of ground. We must not | happy to say that the fine show of Grass, 
forget to caution persons who make trial of | Wheat, Barley, Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Ru- 
this new grain, against destroying it by mis-|\ta Baga, &c, has restored its lost credit. The 

















take ; for it resembles so closely the common | soil of the farm varies from a sandy loam to} 


ia stiff clay. The part occupied by the corn 


weed called lambs quarter in some places, 


pig weed itv New-York and some other pla- jis a stiff loam. It was thrown out of a tillage 


ces, (chenopodium alba,) that before the seed i lot into a pasture 2‘) years ago, being then!| 

begins to form they can scarcely be distin- | considered too poor or to stony to till. The 
. j . 

guished from each other. ll stones were carefully dug and picked up to 


Quinoa is used for all the purposes of |the amount of 50 loads to the acre this spring. | 


common rice. We have tried it in all the | Ploughing only once, an extra hand follow-| 
different forms—-in a baked puciding we jing the Plough with a bar and mattock re- 
think it far superior to rice. It does not re-||moving every obstruction to the plough. | 
semble rice either in flavor or appearance; || This was the most tedious part of the work| 
and can only have received the name of! employing a span of horses. and two men for! 
Peruvian rice from the fac of its being used) two days. But when done the land was com-| 
in the same way. Its flavor resembles that!! pletely, ploughed. We then drew on 25) 
of oatmeal more than any thing else. The! cart loads, about 25 bushels to the load, of! 
crain is circular, flat, and about the size of al! sheep manure, and spread it evenly on the’ 
small radish seed. ‘There are too kinds, the | furrow. Rolled and harrowed with the fur-! 
white and the red. The former when cook-! row, with a light double harrow, contain-| 
ed is quite white, the latter retains its redish Jing 40 teeth until it was a complete garden! 
color. ‘They are easily separated, as the) mould, and the earth well incorporated with) 
whole plant of the red kind is covered with the manure: again picked off the stones and 
a redish powder, which is a most perfect] again rolled and planted on the 22d & 23¢ of 
rouge when applied to the skin. The color-| May on an even surface, with the early small 
ing matter is not dissipated by light, but re- || white flint corn, steeped in a solution of cop-. 
mains permanent Perhaps a valuable dye /'eras and salt petre and then tarred and rol-' 
may be extracted from it. ‘The leaves are} led in plaster, and planted in double drills 
used as spinage, being little if any inferior | 33 feet from centre to centre, of the middle 
tocommon spinage. Persons wishing to try| drill. The plants standing singly from 12 
the quinoa can obtain seed .t the rate of! to13 inches on the main drill. The corn! 
four dollars a pound, by applying to the Ed- || was once ploughed, afterwards kept clean! 
itor of the American Farmer. with the hoe, plastered well on the plant, 
‘topped at the usual time, wasripe on the 15th: 
From the New-Hagland Former. lof September and harvested on the hill the’ 
GREAT CROP OF CORN. | 14th and 15th of October and found to yield 
To the Editor ofthe N E Farmer. ‘at least 130 bushels of shelled corn 60 Ibs. to 
What is the use of emigrating to Oregon |ithe bushel. or 140 calculated 56 lbs. to the 
when 120 bushels of corn can be raised in|] bushel. 
Chenango, when wild land equally good with I am, sir, most respectfully yours, 
the land bearing this crop can be had in any Bensamin Boruer. . 
quantity from three to five dollars per acre?|} Oxford, Chenango co. 
Having received much useful instruction || N. Y. Nov. 8, 1831. 
in perusing the details of good farming, great 
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| CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES. 
The Southern Agriculturist for November 
ilast, contains its usual quantity of valuable 
Original matter. Among the communica- 
tions we notice one from Judge Buell, “on 
‘the culture of fruit trees in the Southern 
| States,” from which we extract the follow- 
ing: 
| "The apple produces best on a primitive for- 
mation, but gives the richest fruit and cider 
on the transition, abounding in calcareous* 
‘matter and stones. The pear jikes a moist 
‘loam, inclining to clay, and the plum one 
'sull more adhesive—the cherry thrives on a 
lighter soil than the pear, and the peach prob- 
ably does well with you on your lightest 
sands. ‘There are exceptions to these rules. 
The breaking pears, such as_ the Saint Ger- 
‘main, &c. do best on a light sandy soil, that 
‘is, here they give the best fruit. The same 
‘may be said of several apples, as the Down- 
ton pippin, and those generally containing 
ithe highest concentrated juices. The peach 
|should be transplanted at one year’s growth 
from the bad, and the apple, pear, plum and 
cherry attwo. Plants of this kind, worked 
,on suitable stocks, are more pro‘table to the 
purchaser than large trees, produce good 
| crops sooner and are thrice as apt to live when 
transported at a distance. I know this wil? 
seem paradoxical to men unacquainted wit! 
vegetable physiology, vet it is a truth ad- 
'mitted by every experienced nurseryiman. 
| A small tree is or ought tobe, taken up with 
its roots nearly entire ; while a large one 
must suffer a great diminution. The first, 
having its organs entire, receives but a slight 
check in growth by the change. Far differ- 
ent with the large one. For want of the 
usual supply of sap which the roots supplied, 
the sap vessels contract and become callous, 
the wood becomes sickly for want of the 
usual circulation, and if the plant lives it 
seldom ever regains its vital energy. Be- 
sides, larg® trees are often those which have 
been rejected for years in the nursery, on 
account of stunted gr wth or unhealthy ap- 
pearance, and then sold to the admirers of 
large trees. There can be no imposition in 
a healthy young tree; while the packing 
transportation and prospect of living, give to 
‘ita manifest advantage over a iarge one. 
|For myself [ would rather buy of the age t 
have described, than accept large ones as a 
gift.—Western Tiller. 


| 














Botany.—The botanist attached to a re- 
cent scientific expedition from Russia to the 
Brazils has brought from RioJaneiro, for the 
botanic garden at St. Petersburgh, a collec- 
tion of above 1000 living Brazilian plants, as 
beautiful as rare, and among which are ma- 
ny never hitherto seen in Europe. This rich 
acquisition, joined tothe young plants which 
the garden has already obtained from Bra- 
zilan seeds, will soon be sufficient to fill a 
large greenhouse, where the lovers of bota~ 
ny inthe 68th degree of N. latitude may 
form an idea of the beauty and variety of 
the flora of a vast country situated between 
the tropics. 





On stopping Vines from Bleeding.—Le* 


jthe part bleeding be forced into 2 sound peta- 


to; for if any of the skin of the potato has 


| been rubbed off, the sap of the vine wi!' soon 


find its way to escape, and the vine will con- 
tinue to bleed ; but if the potato be tree from 
any bruise, it stops the vine from bleeding... 
—M. Sov, 





crops and scientific horticulture recorded in About 40 persons have recently left Cambria} 
your valuable paper and having raised a very # cotinty Pa. for Texas, 
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COUMAUNICA TIONS this decreases their value, though they often rear 

San , as pure birds as those which are perfect. The 
FOR TUS GENESEE FARES. Nun should have a pearl eye, with a small beak 

SMALL ANIMALS—PIGEONS. and head; and the larger the tuft or hood is, the 


(Continued from page 324.) more valuable the bird. 
In my last communication, | described the Er- Tue Hevmer. 


i ale 7 goon, the , 
mine Tumbler, the Horse oon Q a The Helmet is rather larger than the Nun; the 
sh C p aris e Jac- : . 
Pouter, Dutch ¢ a rag — > head, tail and flight are generally uniform, either 
2 slose my des: . 
obine, and te Ruff. be anya wt iy ‘red, yellow, blue or black ; all the rest of the body 
cription of pigeons, by the following selections. 


a 
: TRUMPETER. ; 
Tue : . ‘ he R q | ommament xd with a fine soft tuft of feathers, of a 
i is nearly as large as the Runt, an 1 
This pigeon is nearly as larg ) || different color from those of the body, and slightly 











\is usualiy white; it has no hood, but its head is | 
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would be absolutely impossible to enumerate the 
numerous tricks that are played off to deceive the 
ignorant, by the dealers, in England and New- 
York. You should always take with you So:ne 
friend who is experienced, in making your Pur- 
chases. An English Fancier observes, “that in 





| London, there is not one-tenth part 50 much jock. 
eyship, (to compare small things with great,) a- 
mong horse-dealers, as pig on-sellers.” In the 
City of New-York fancy pigeons are exposed for 


sale, at the Fulton and Bear Markets, and often. 





very like it in shape and make; its legs and feet| 
are covered with feathers; the crown of its head | 
is round, and the larger it 1s, the more it Is esteem. | 


ed. It is in general pearl opes, ee hope mot ll esteemed when compared with the Tumblers, 
tled; but the surest mark to distinguish a 6000 asriors, Pome, & 
Trumpeter, is the tuft of feathers which sprouts || 
from the root of its beak; the larger this tuft)| 
grows, the greater is the value set upon the bird. i 
[t derives its name from imitating the sound of a’ 
trumpet, which it always does in the spring of 
the year; those who wish to hear them at other 
times, feed them very high with hempseed, which | 


always has thedesired ffect. 24) 
Tue Lecuorn Rust '|largeness of its purle and shortness of its beak. 
This is a large pigeon, close feathered, short in|; Lhere are yellow, dun, red, blue, black and pied 


i] ; . . i ppm 
dhe back, and broad chested; it carries its tailup, | Purbits. The back of their wings and tails 


is goose headed, and hollow eyed; the eye is en- shoul! be of one color. except the yellow and red 
circled with a thick skin; the beak is very short colored ones, whose tails should be white. They 
’ : ’ 1] " ona > yy > , > 
with a small wattle over its nostrils, and the up- peseme very fine flyers, if properly trained.— 
per chop projects a little over the under. They Some of this species of a uniform color, such 
; 7 | ; ~ , 
are inuch hardier birds than many imagine, and | *% black, blue or white, have frequently been mis- 
breed tolerably well; but they are bad nurses, and ee for the owl 
ought not to be suffered to bring up their young’ ’ Tue Own. . ; 
ones; therefore it is proper to shift their eggs to)! The Owl is rather less than the Jacobine, with 
! 
some other bird. They are frequently of a griz ||* gravel eye anda very short crooked beak, much 
zled color, ermined esound the neck: those most resembling that of an Owl; from which circtim- 
b - ’ | 
esteemed are either red, white or black mottled.— 
This species.is of greater value than any other 
king of Runt. Many persons greatly admire | ere ; 
these birds, while others think them too clumsy. | this bird is so like a Turbit, the beak excepted, as 
Tue Rent or FRIeSLAND. 

This bird is a native of Friesland, and is some- 
what larger than a common Runt; its feathers 
are all inverted, or turned the wrong way. None | "°!S® affrights them, a.d they leave their nests. 

77 3 . a vv 

° ’ | 
of these birds are reared in the United States to Tue Bars. 
my knowledge. There are several other kinds| This pigeon was originally a native of Bar- 
of Runts mentioned by fanciers, as the teather bary; itis rather larger than the Jacobine, has a 
footed Runt of Smyrna, a middle sized pigeon | short thick beak, with a smail wattle and a naked 


resembling a helmet. Helmets are very pretty 
birds, but are by no means good flyers. Like 


Cur Tursir. 

This pigeon is very litte larger than a Jaco- 
bine; it has a round head anda tuft of feathers 
growing from the breast, which opens and spreads 
both ways like the frill of a shirt; this is called 
the purle; it has also a gullet which reaches from 


the Owl is rather larger, and expands more like a 
rose than that of the Turbit; but in other respects 


ticular care should be taken to keep the breeding 
places of these birds dark and private, as the least 


with feathers sprouting from the outside of its circle of thick spongy, red skin round about its | 


feet having the appearance of small wings. Ihe eyes: when the feathers of the pinion incline toa 


; | 
Spanish Ruut also, is a short, thick legged, loose- | dark color, the insides of its eyes are pearl: but) 


feathered bird, with a long body, with plumage when the pimon feathers are white, the sides are 
uncertain. The Roman Runt is ofien so large red. The wider the circle of tlesh round the eye 
and unwieldy, that it can scareely fly. I would spreads, ai.d the redder its color, the greater value 
have remarked, that there is a large bird, called is set upon the bird. This circle is very narrow 
by the New York fanciers, the Moccapore,which | at fist, and does not arrive at its full size, till the 
{ suppose is a variety of the Runt. |bird is four years old. Some of this specics are 
Tue Non. | ornamented with a pretty tuft of feathers sprout- 
This little pigeon attracts great notice from the || ing fromm the back of the crown of its head. 
pleasing contrast in its feathers. Its head 1s al- | a 
most covered with a veil of white feathers, like | There are many other varieties of Pigeons, 
the top-not foul, which gives it the name of Nun.|/such as the Uploper, the F’rillhack, the Lace, the 
Its body is chiefly white; its head, tail, and the | Finekin, the Turner, the Laugher, the Capu- 
six flight feathers of its wings should be red, yel-| chin, the Spot, the Mawmet, &c. &e. &e., which 
low or black; and they are called according to! are of an inferior character, and are termed by 
the fact, either red headed, yellow headed, or black | Fanciers, “ Toys.”——L will omit their description, 





most of the minor varieties, they are not much | 


beak to purle, and it is admired according to the} 


stance this bird derives its name. The purle of 


|to render any further descripuon needless. Par-| 


headed Nuns. Whenever the feathers differ 
from this rule, they are termed ful-headed or foul- | 
fliighted, as the case may be. I'he best of them 
have, however, frequently a few foul feathers; 





and conclude by a few hints to those who wish 
Ito purchase or breed these beautiful birds. 

In the first place, 1 advise them when buying 
\for stock, to beware with whom they deal. It 


limes very fine birds, but genorally they are of 
mixed varieties, and called by ali sorts of names 
| which the sellers please to give them. It is ex: 
ceedingly dificult to obtain the genuine varieties, 
}and when they are offered, you are in danger of 
being cheated in their ages Pigeons after th y 

are 4 or 5 years old, are good for nothing for 
|) breeding. Last season, Vandyke, the mustard 
j manufacturer in Brooklyn, had a fine collection of 





Pigeons, and most of them apparently genuine. 
Chere was also a very extensive collection in 
Grand Street, in N. York. 

Lastly, | advise young fanciers, to obtain the 
finest birds, and notto begin with what are called 
“the ‘Toys,” such as Barbs, Spots, Mawmits, 
Uplopers, &c. At the outset the bree ling of them 
will require considerable attention, and it is hard 
ly worth the time to commence breeding inferior 
birds. 

In my next, I shall conclude this whole subject, 
|| by a few remarks upon their feeding, mating, 
diseases, remedies, lofts, &e. +een 








} FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 


| ‘PRECAUTION IN PLANTING POTA. 
TOES’’ 

Sir—lIn reference to an article under this head, 
in your Farmer of Nov. 26, [ state an experiment 
of my own, made this year, which presents a re- 
| sult widely at variance with the ‘ experimer ts,’ 
| said to have been made in Holland. 


} 


On the 2th of July last, a square of ground in 
| my garden, which had borne a crop of peas, was 
dug, the pea vines and weeds all being buried in 
the soil. It was intended for another crop, but on 


finding the seed bad, concluded to plant it with 


| 
| Potatoes. As we had been sometime digging 


our early potatoes, the old ones had been neglect 
ed, and had white roots, and tops of I to 2or3 


| 
| 


| feet in length, lying in a very dry cellar, though, 
on examination, the bulbs remained pretty hard 
and sound. On planting, I put in 1 potato toa 
hill, whole, my usual mode, and covered them 
with Ll foot of earth, so that the surface was all 
level, dressed off with a garden rake, left white- 
ned with quick lime. In one row, I put the pota- 


toes with the sprouts; in the next, only the pota- 


toes, having pulled off the sprouts, alternate, and 
designated them by stakes at one end, for experi 
ment. I hoed them once, hilled up a little, and 
on the 15th of Nov. dug them, very carefully — 
The crop was of as good quality as I ever had, 
averaging nearly a peck to a hill, and alike, 
each row, except that the white potatoes, the 
English white, yielded most. The produce was 
“at the rate of 10 bushels to a square of 20 feet: 
‘another square, same size, planted May 23, but of 
the black rusty coat, from Nova Scotia, a very 
| superior bulb, yielded but 8 bushels. In this ex 
periment, the tops were much more numerous, 
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from the seed planted with its long shoots on, and 
smaller: the tops froin the other seed, came up 
singly, few in numer, and uncommonly large, 


like asparagus, ina rich old bed. Better potatocs, || tie farmer is exposed. is the fluctuation of the 
I never saw. market for the products of hislabor. This 

While on this subject let me commend your ob-| wall ever be the case while we are dependent, 
servations, on raising potatoes, which my own | forthe disposal of our surplus. upon the pol- 
experience satisfivs me are perfectly just. Moist |'©Y OF the wants of fureigu countries. A stea- 
land, produces the driest and best potatoes. This! dy market, at remunerating prices, is all we 


a a m ; | ask, aim $, In regar 
I have longknown. The soil of my Garden is very || |”. Bresre Drage -nerbeduges = per x 
valuable staples, we have now a right to count 


dry, a gravelly loan. In order to get dry and upon. 

mealy potatoes, and a good crop, I plant only | Protecting duties upon wool and its man- 
when the ground is warmed up to the temperature | ufactures have stood the test of experience, | 
of quick vegetation, and plantdeep in the ground | Both the wool grower and the mauutacturer, 
—too deep in the opinion of my neighbors. I |4re prospering uuder them, while they ope- 
always get good, however, and they escape injury | fate injuriously upon bo part of the country, 
by drought, to which our land is very sudject — |"2F Upon any class of community, masmuch 
asthe fabric of wool can -e purchased at 
lower prices than they could before these du- 
ties were imposed.* Having been adopt d 
deliberately, aud operating beneficially, we 


MAJOR KIRBY’S ADDRESS. 
(Concluded from page 391.) 
One of the most serious evils to which 











The potatoes that grow so near the surface as to 
have a greenish cast, are always watery : so, com- 
pared with those that lie nearest the surface, with 
tie deepest in the ground, the upper are always may reg rd them as part ofthe seuled poli- 
the finest. This may be proved, by cookmg \cy of .he country. 
some, fromthe sam» hill, Few people, in dry || ‘Phe domestic supply of wool is yet below 
ground, plant deep -nough COLUMELLA, |the demand, aud notwithstanding the high 
|duties, large importations aie coustantly 
FOK suis GENESob FARMER, Jimade. hese will continue several years. in- 

On the subject of ‘ Fall Ploughing, my own'| suring to the wool grower a liberal price. 
experience condemns that practice, having tried | But when a full supply shall be produced in 
it, occasionally, and on all sorts of soils, except Me Country, and inportations Cease, compe: 
clay, and such as lie on hard-pans, for more than ||“UO Will regulat’ production, and it will 
30 years. On all these, the practice was injurious || COMIANS to ear & Cole poets. 

¢ ’ | 


to the land, and w « one chaen t neti There is no part of the country better a- 
ee on renege ae tn dapted to the raising of sheep thin tits. From 
ne nage thal pot i mean late Pall ploughing, ‘the best information, it appears that our 


you will observe, intended to aid in the work of | sheep winter as weil, or better, than they do 
the coming spring. | have tried it on old sord,'|in any of the extensive wool growing coun- 
in meadows that required breaking up, designed | tries. “The destructive maladies, which some- 
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Attached to every farm house, there should 
be a neatly cultivated garden, with a coim- 
partment alloited to vegetables, another te 
choice fruit, and a third to shrubbery and 
flowers, which last should be under the ex- 
clusive direction of the female part of the 
family. ‘Dhis may be attained without any 
interference with the ordinary work of the 
farm, and besides being # great ornament, 
would constitute a source of substantial en- 
joyment, to all the inmates of the house. A 
luthe attention to the garden, loads the table 
of the laboring man with the choicest deli- 
cacies of the vegetable world, supplying at 
once a cheap and wholesome diet ; and aftor- 
ding a delightful retreat for the family in the 
|hours of relaxation from w rk. 

ln the early stages of the settlement of the 
county, attention was mainly directed to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life, and an almost to- 
\tal disregard of its refinemenis and delicacies 
prevailed. Hence it 1s, that our farms and 
igardens are so scantily stocked with fruit 
\trees. Public attention however, is awake- 
bing to this deficiency; as the numerous 
young aud thrifty orchards in every direc- 
tion, testify; but upon this subject much re- 
mains to be done; for itis not sufficient to 
plant orchards of seedling trees,and then leave 
them to the sole care of nature, to be over- 
run with grass, moss, and shoots from the 
roots. or to be browsed by cattle, and final- 
ily to become black hearted and die of pre- 
immature old age. Young fruit trees require 
asmuch attention as young corn, to pres rve 
them in a healthy state. Theground should 
be manured and kept loose around the roots, 
in order to give them an opportunity to ex- 
pand and impart vigor tothe stock. ‘They 
should be carefully pruned, at the proper 














for corn, on parts of fields, and have let the rest| thines sweep olf shole flocks th Europe, are 
lie till spring, by way of experiment, and not | UNKUOWD along Us. Tiere is no stock that 
multiplies more rapidiy than this, an? none 
destroy worms, and the result has always dis- ||" re veadely tous recaced Cases aon ry 
, ; * \imind alsu, that no other stock is better cal- 
couraged the practice. I have discontinued I!) culated to promote the fertility of the soil. 
therefore, and yet would not say that it may not!) tyery thing the) inviles attention to this 
succeed, somewhere, on some sorts of land. If) branch of husbandry, and no farm should be 
on any, it must on clay, which needs frost to pul- |! without a fluck of tine wooled sheep. 
verize it. 1 Of the vaitous breeds uf sheep to be found 
I am zealously an advocate, however, for anoth- | in tue country,the Saxon isin highest repate, 
er sort of fall ploughing, ami for another pur-|| #04 Its wool brings the highest price 1m mar 
RR SE OY ; ket. The extensive inpoitations of Saxon 
pose, on which subj ct you shall hear from me || heep during the last few years, place them 
some time inthe course of the present winter.— | rr the reach of every farimer,and bucks of 
That is, earty fall ploughing, and a second er: pal nat biood, and of every’ grade of mixture, 
after wheat and rye harvest, in which, compare! | (yay be procured without going out of the 
with our common mode, there is room for im-||county. These animals thrive im our cli- 
mense improvement Expericnce, isa safe coun-||imate without any extraordinary attention, 
selior: TE shell write from experience. Itisa ve-| and crossed with our cCuMnoi sheep, much of 
ry pleasant employment in long winter evenings, || "e fie fleece of the saxony, iscombined with 
the laiger and more vigorous carcass of our 
native breed. 
Nothing marks mre strikingly the pro- 
gress in agricultural science, than the de- 


once or twice only, but many times, in hopes to 


to review the work of the past summer, and from / 
the records of experience, to state facts and results, | 
for our agricultural Journals, thus holding con- 
verse with our brother Farmers. We thus meet, giee of atiention which is paid to gardens 
in social absence, and converse most profitably. aud fruit. They constitute a thermometer, 

Yours, AMERICANUS. || by which tojudge the character of the farmer, 





} 








season, which in this climate, is not till af- 
ter the leaf begins to openin the spring; and 
finvsily, if not already done iy the nursery, 
they should be grafted or inoculated, with 
choice varieties, so as to supply the table 
through the various seasons of the vear. 

There are several nurseries in the county, 
especially that of Mr. Hepp, in Le Ray, 
from which good seiections, of grafted fruit, 
may be made; we may also resort, with 
great facility, to the excellent nursery of 
Judge Buel, at Albany, which is situated in 
(a climate not unlike our own, and trees from 
‘them succeed admirably here. This nurse- 
ry has been formed under the care of a gen- 
tleman distinguished for scientific and prac- 
tical attainments, who has been at infinite 
pains in collecting, both from Europe and A- 
merica, the most valuable varieties of every 
kind of fruit, suited to the climate. These 
can be procured from him, upon the most 
reasonable terms; and by meaus of the Erie 
and Oswego canals, may be brought, ata 
trifling expense, into the centre of the coun- 
ty, without any of the damage arising from 
land carriage. 

We may now name the grape among our 
most sure and productive fruits. It is but 
little more than four years since the foreign 














ry J - « > > y¢ 1 ti 
Easton, Pu. Dic 2, 1831.—A specrmen of| A bale of coarse woollen cloths was recentiy 


‘haries 3 rngland 
- V ' T T imported inte Charleston, 5. C , from kag | 
an Euston Furmer.—Our veighbor Thomas land the payment of the duties refused, for the pur- 


Sebiig, raised off of 7 acres of land in one ly se ot testing the co stitutioyality ota protecting | 
vear the following produce : iarift, betore the legal tribunal! ian a all 
80 Busheis of W heat, Ht is stated ina Charlesion paper, that t ve actua 
190 ‘ “OC jjcust of thatcloth including freight, surance Ac. 
7 : OTH, but exciusive of duties, was sixty-two cents per 
40 * Buckwheat, yard. twas sold at Charlestoa. ‘at THE FaIR 
120 o * Potatoes, MARKET VALUE,” sixty-eight cents per yard, From) 
80 rT ‘ ‘Turnips which it would appear, that the domestic manulac-, 
4 Tons * Hay , iure of such gvods, has so reduced the market 
J¢ 
15 Loads “ Pumpkins, 


price, that the foreign article cannot be imporie:, 
2% Weeks Pasture for 4 Cows. fit. 








EVEN FREE oF DUTY, and yield a reasonable pro-| 


varieties of this excellent frait were, through 
ihe instrumeutality of your President, intro- 
duced to any considerable extent, into the 
county: and this year the crop is most a 
bundant wherever those vines were dissem- 
inated. Our warmest acknowledgments are 
due to that gentleman, for the enlightened 
and persevering zeal, with which he has ad- 
vocated this culture, contending against in- 
difference and prejudice, till 1 high degree 





of success has crowned the effort. 
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I am not so sanguine as some, who sup- 
pose that we shall at once enter upon the bu- 
siness of making wine: this nay follow. 
But I regard the grape as a most valuable 
acquisition to our table fruits. It is as easy 
of cultivation as the currant, with a little 
additional care in trimming, pruning, and 
laying down the vines, all of which opera- 
tions will not occupy time enough to be taken 
into the account. Of the numerous varie- 
ties of native and foreign grapes, in bearing 
in the county, all have uniformly remained 
unaffected by blight or mildew, which prove 
so destructive to most of the foreign varie- 
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where this machine isin full operation, and || the spring, and all the labor m 
where the stumps form one of the most com- ed by females, by the aged, and by children 
mon kinds of fence; for sixty dollars, an a-|/{t is asserted by one of our distinguished 
cre of land may be brought into use in our || countrymen, now in the Meditterranean ‘ad 
best fields, and a hundred and twenty rods of || who is preparing a digest of a “very sees mM 
good fence constructed, to say nothing of the || mode of cultivating the silk worm, and ai 
great embellishment the farm will receive by || paring the silk, adapted jn the most simple 
the operation. form to the use of families, that its cultiva- 

A great benefit derived from our institu-|/tion is not as troublesome as the cultivati n 
tions, and one best ealculated.to perpetuate | of flax, and infinitely more certain and pro- 
them, is a general diffusion of intelligence |, fitable.”* He remarks, you will be surprised 
among the laboring classes through the press. | at the simplicity of all the means of obtain- 
By this means, all the operations of govern- ng silk, and of the little trouble attending it. 
‘ment are made to pass in review before us.— || 





—- — — ———— 
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ay be perform- 











ties, in many parts o‘ the country. This we|) Within a few years, several papers have 
probably owe to some peculiarity in our soil, | been established, in different parts of the 
or climate, hitherto unexplained.* ‘country, devoted exclusively to the interests 


On land recently cleared, the stumps form)| of our vocation, marking distinctly, a new 
a serious obstacle to cultivation. They occu- || era in the agriculture of the country. It is 





py a considerable portion of the ground, and|! no longer considered a pursuit adapted to the| 


are exceedingly unsightly. The common! meanest capacity, to be embraced by those 
hard wood stumps, forming the mass of our | only, who cannot obtaim a livelihood by any 
forests, decay and disappear in a few years, || other means. Men of capital and education, 


spread wide upon the surface, remain for a- ! come familiar with its details, they, through 
ges a great annoyance to the ploughman:) this channel, shed the lights of science upon 
their removal, therefore, is worthy of serious our path, and place our profession upon its 
consideration. Pratt's Stump Extractor, true elevation. 

provides the means of getting rid of them at, Among the most efficient agents in this 


comparatively little expense, and by con- good work, are the New England Fatmer, | 


verting them into fences, where they will 'published at Boston, the Genesee larmer, 
answer a useful purpose for years, they are '|at Rochester, and the New-York Farmer, at 
made themselves to repay the expense of re- New-York. These papers are filled with 
moval. valuable information upon all the details of 
I estimate that two hundred and forty such | husbandry and domestic economy, and form 
stumps, prevent the plough from taking ef-'|a cheap mode of conveying instruction up- 
fect upon an acre of ground. With the a-|onthe operations, from which we draw our 
bove machine, they may be taken entirely | subsistenc . 
out of the earth, with all their roots, at twelve, modes of culture are detailed with accuracy 
and a half cents each; andthey may be re-|| which enables us to embrace improvements 
moved to the borders of the field, and formed|| with confidence; while we are warned a- 
nto a fence for as much more. Placed up-' gainst failures. They contain also ample 
en their sides contiguous to each other, they directions for the management of fruit trees ; 
once form a barrier against horses and’ a subject upon which we are singularly defi- 
cattle, and by trimming in the straggling | cient. 
roots, they may readily be made good against || Three bushels of wheat will pay the year- 
sheep and swine. ‘Two stumps will make a// ly subscription to either of these papers, and 
rod, and the fence is better looking, and oc-|| would form a judicious exchange for the 


cupies less ground than the common rail farmer, for | think that no one can habitual-' 
fence. Thus then, if this estimate be true, ly read one of them. without deriving in-! 
which J have reason to believe to be so, from ‘struction from it to ten times the value of its 


recent inquiry in the county of Washington, ‘cost. 


‘ ' ; | Prudence, perhaps, adinonishes me not to 
The adaptation of our soil and climate to the ‘approach a subject, which has been hereto- 
roduction of the grape is now placed beyond a f nantadiin arani ‘. an @ 
oubt, by the umform success which has attended '0Fe repeatedly urged upon your notice trom 
the culture of numerous native and foreign varie this place, without awakening that interest 
ties, in almost every kind of soil and expositi n,in | which its importance demands. But, when 


all parts of the county ; as well of the foreign vari-\ | recollect to what slight circumstances, we 
eties, introduced from the nurseries at Albany and 


New-York, as of those imported directly from OW te introduction of some of the most 
France by Mr_ Le Ray de Chenment 

ted gratuitously among 
Of these last, a vine, the meuniere in Mi 
Brown’s garden in Brownville, a cutting four years 


ago, produced two hundred fine clusters last year, , ‘Mt day, to afford employment to a numer- | 


and more than three hundred this season. General|| ous class of Our population. 
Lawrence of Brownville presented to Mr. Le | The thrifty appearance of several young 
Ray, thirty-nine beautiful clusters froma vine in)) nyrseri 

his garden of those distributed and planted last year. || 


} 


j 
a 
; 


I 


Experiments upon various. 


and distribu-, Valuable staples of the country, lam encour- | 
the members of the society,| aged to make a few remarks upon the silk 
Jor worm; a culture which bids fair, at no dis- 


es of the white mulberry, which fur-. 


But facts make a stronger appeal to the 
understanding than arguments. — It is stated 

inthe New England Farmer, that the town 
of Mansfield, in Coanecticut alone, has pro- 
duced this season, five tous of silk, worth in 
market, eighty-five thousand dollars. The 
rich source of wealth is within our reach, 
with little other effort, than to plant the mul- 
berry tree; which is as easy of cultivation as 


| 


the apple tree 
but the pine and hemlock, with their roots || are devoting themselvest it, and having be-| 


This culture recommends itself to our no- 
tice in a peculiar manner. In older parts of 
the country, especially in some of the New 
England States, it has already become a 
question of public discussion, how the daugh- 
ters of a numerous class of farmers, are to 
find employment, which shall prevent their 
growing up in idleness, a burden to their pa- 
rents, onthe one hand; o1 going out to ser- 
vice in the families of their more wealthy 
neighbors, on the other. The spinning 
wheel and the loom, have until lately afford- 
ed occupation for that class; but the im- 
provements in machinery, by which the 
woolen mannfacture is at present prosecu- 
ted, and the extensive substitution of cotron 
stuffs for woolen, in household use, throw fe- 
male labor out of competition. The cul- 
ture of silk seems to afford the desideratum 
required ; for the whole operation may be 
performed by female labor. and that too with 


such facility, that a single female may, ina 


few weeks, without extraordinary exertion, 
produce silk to the amount ofa hundred dol- 
lars. 

The appropriate education and employ- 
ment of females, in all ranks of life, isa 
concern of the highest importance; tor pre- 
cisely upon these two circumstances, does 
her usefulness depend. Among barbarous 
nations, woman is reduced to the level of the 
beasts of burden; and among some of the 
people of the old world. she is denied the 
common attribute of humanity ; with beth, 
she derives from man merely that degree of 
consideration and protection, which he ex- 
t nds to his other property. [tis only unde 
the christian dispensation, that she rises to 
the full enjoyment of her just rank, and 
participation in the concerns of life. The 
customs of society, having a just regard to 
that refinement and delicacy, which attach 
to the fema'e character, and constitute its 


Among the great variety exhibited upon the day of}! nishes the food of the silk worm, shows that || greatest charm, have excluded her from oc- 


the Fair, all of which were perfectly ripe and of | the tree may be cultivated among us, without} 
y; and a successful experiment this! 


delicious flavor, were several clusters of the white || difficult 
sweet water, weighing more thana pound each, 


cupations deemed peculiarly masculine ; 
from participation in the business of legis- 








from vines in Judge Ten Eyck’s garden at Water- 
town, planted but two years ago, Chusters of white, 
black, and purple grapes were exhibited from the 
garden at Le Rayaville; some the produe of a 
vine planted three years ago, which gave several 
clusters the very first year, more the second, and 
no less than fifty-six thisseason, In Europe, vines 
rately bear the first year, but when they do they 
fail the second ycar. None of these vines are 
trained against walls. Doctor Guthrie of Sackets 
Flarbor, one of the most successful cultivators of 

€ grape in the connty, contemplates goirig exten- 


sively ipto the vineyard culture of the vine, 


season, by the President of the society, in, lation and government; from exercising the 
j ~*~ 


‘rearing the worm, removes the only doubt| function of public teachers of our holy re- 
‘that the business may be made a source of}! ligion; and from the labors of our field.— 
profitto every man, who has room for a few |, But in the domestic circle she shines pre-em- 
‘mulberry trees. The cocoons produced in |/inent. There she erects her throne, and 
ithe United States, have been pronounced su- || from it silently influences the affairs of men- 
perior to those of Europe, and those produ- |} Encouraged by her smiles, we are stimula- 





ced by Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont are be- ||ted to the performance of om best actions. 

lieved to be equal to any in the country. Much of the prosperity enjoyed by one soci- 
The management of the silk worm is per- || ty, may be ascribed to the zeal with which 

\fectly simple, occupying but a few weeksin||}  ———S=~S a ny 








*Com, P. Betters. 
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the objects of our institution Lave been pro-; fron Manufacture —The committee upo| 
moted by the fair daughters of Jefferson | the manufacture of Iron, have made their 
county. They have eutered into a spirited report to Mr. Niles, chairman of the p esent 
competition for our premiums. upon the va- ||committee. ‘lhe report is of great length, | 
rious articles of household manufacture, that and is accompanied by many tabular state- 
most valua le and tertile source of national | ments, illustrative of the subjects. ‘The fol- 
wealth ; and above all, they have uniformly, || lowing statements are published, in advance | 
as upon the present occasion, cheered us by || in the Register. | 
their presence at our anniversary meetings. 











| The aggrez:ae of Iron manufactured, if 





While such continues to be the case, our so-|| rendered in pigs, wouid be (tons) 191 536) 
ciety will be perpetuated and its benefits will } (he amount oi Bar tron made, (tons) 112,866 | 
he diffused. | Men employed, about (number) 50,000 | 
a | Amountof wages paid (doll.rs) 8,750 VOU | 

CIDER | Persons subsisied, (number) 150,000) 





| Value of the manufacture in its first 
T'o Bottle Cider.—To refine and improve) _ stages, (doilars) 


13,550,000! 
the flavor of one hogshead, take a gallon of | Paid for traasportation of Iron, by land 


wt ; tole all « | aud water, (dollars) 1,500,000 | 
good French brandy, with nalf an ounce of) "4 (dlasatin) to eapcutteriots fee oul 
cochineal, one pound of allum, and three) sistance, (dollars 4,000 00v | 


pounds of sugar candy: bruise them all well), Pio latin: wien tllews 0600 for the om 
° “te . ; ’ ¢ | : , : 

re ows in — peepee rb gens 3 nual subsistence of each person, and includes | 
cue ide ia te it dies for five or six| Se PONS RRS Sonnetenee GF Me RENEE Sake 
sen vege , 7 / ~"| ployed. The number of persons | 
months, after which, if fine, bottle it off.—) ployed. The number persons employed, 


: ‘as above stated, includes only those at the) 
iia will prevent the bottles from! forges and furnaces. The editor of the Re-| 
ursting. 


: gister calculates the agricultural produce 
To restore Sour Cider—If cider gets sour, consumed by those engaged in the Iron busi- 


mix a quart of honey with a quart of bran-| ness, in the United States, equals the whole 


dy or pure spirits, to which add a little salt) yajue of flour exported to foreign countries. 
of tartar, all mixed together, and put into) 


the cask of cider. | ; . wae : 
To refine and purify Cider.—When the mer, gives the following directions for the 


sien alt aneiies tan Gatti oct adele i, || comstruction of an Ice House : muss 
eee ee oe ais edie a pursed. I!/ I have an ice house which is built on « 
— ae te : the ne ™ all Te € th gravelly knoll. I dug a pit, say from & to 12 
ed with yooh 4, 9 wp Pry apna vn the| inches larger than I intended the frame, and 
apples which give the cider ares unpleasant) spout 8 feet below the surface, and with the 
rotten taste. In order to purify it, use isin- 





| Jce Houses.—A writer inthe N. E. Far- 











ee - | gravel, which came out of the pit, I raised it 
glass finings ; and to ae aps the cider from | abuut 2 feet. My frame was 10 feet tong, 8| 
growing sour, put a little mustard seed i) feet wide, and 10 feet deep. 1 planked tl 
it. oA 
; > rae . up with ~ inch hemlock planks, and filled 
T's cure Cider which is pricked —To pre- | the space on the outside, which was from 8 
vent cider from becoming pricked, or to cure) gg 12 inches, with tan, rammed it down as 
when it is so, put a little pearl-ash or other) fast as 1 planked it up till I came to the top 


mild akali into the cask. A tump of chalk, |! of the frame. I then put on rafters of joist 
broken in pieces, and thrown in, is also very! gor 5 inches square, and lined them and fil- 
~ q . whe. , pS . | . . . . 
good, Salt of tartar, when the cider is a-| Jed the space with tan, as tight as it could be 
bout to be used, is also recommended. rammed in, and then shingled the roof. The 


To refine Cider and give it a fine Amber’ 
color.—Take the whites of six eggs, with a! 
handful of fine beach sand washed clean; | 
stir them well together, then boil a quart of 
inolasses down to a candy, and cool it by 
pouring in cider, and put it together with 
the eggs and sand into a barrel of cider. and 
mix the whole well together. When thus 
managed, it will keep for many years. Mo- 
asses alone will also refine cider, and give it 
a higher color, but to prevent the molasses 
from causing the cider to prick, let an equal 
quantity of brandy be putin with it. Skim- 
med milk with some lime slaked in it and 
mixed with it, or with the white of eggs with 
the shells broken in, is also good for clarify- 
ing cider, and all other liquors, when with 
them; a piece of, fresh bloody beef cut into 
small pieces, and put into the cask, will al- 


so refine the liquor, and serve it for to feed 
on.—N. E. Farmer. 





New Species of Elm T'ree.—Mr. David 
‘Khomas describes, in Sillmans American 
Journal for 1830,a new species of elm, un- 
der the name of Ulmus racemosa. Its spe- 
cific characters are, flowers in racemes; pe- 
dicles in distinct fascicles, united at their ba- 
ses. It is a tree, and its lower branches 
have irregular corky excrescences. It isa 
native of Cayuga county, in the state of New- 
York, and of the adjacent country —London 


jend, for the convenience of filling the house. 


‘ends were boarded up, with a door at each 


|My house holds about 6 cords. [ fill it with 
‘square pieces of ice,as close as I can pack 
them. Lput nothing between the layers of 
ice, nor on the sides, nor dol break any 
|in pieces to fill up the spaces except broken 
pieces that will not make good stowage. I 
have filled the house to the top of the frame. 
iI then fillthe roff with shavings, and ram 
them down as tightas Ican. I have no dif- 
\ficulty in keeping my ice, and have spared 
as much as we have used, and have often ice 
‘inthe house, when we clear it for filling a- 
fresh. I think shavings are better than straw 
,as they will not rot as soon by the dampness. 
| go to the house at any time of day, when ice 
is wanted. My ice house has no drains to it. 
Under the plank at the bottom I rounded out 
a place lengthwise, about a foot deep sloping 
towards the middle like an egg, cut in two 
lengthwise, which I think is sufficient to re- 
ceive all the water that will waste from the 
ice.” 

















— 


History of Georgia.—A committee in the Leg-| 
islature of Georgia have recommended an. appro-| 
priation of $15,000, to enable an agent to proceed , 
to England and obtain facts and documents from. 
the English Archives, which touch on the early’! 
, history of Georgia, with a view to the compilation 


Jof a history of that state. Dr. A. Jones is con-, 





B.iterary Gazette. 





templated as the agent. 


=. 
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PATENT ZINC HOLLOW-WARE, 

AP ANUFAC TURED by John Westfield & 
4 Co., No. 163, Lott street, New-York. 

KOSSITER & KNOX, No. 3, Buffalo street, 
Rochester, having been appointed agents for the 
sale of the above ware, are now receiving an addi 
tional supply, which they offer for sale at the man- 
ufacturers’ price. 

This ware will be found not materially to exceed 
in price Tinand Iron; yet as durable as Iron, not 
subject torust, giving the article cooked or kept in 
it no unpleasant taste, not containing in itself, nar 
forming with the materials cooked in it, any dele» 
terious properities, as do Copper, Brass or Lead. 

Zinc Kettles, for cooking Rice, Homminy, and 
all kinds Sweet Meats, will be found well adapt- 
ed, neither discoloring, nor varying the flavor of 
the substance cooked ; for these purposes, and to 
avoid the corrosions of Copper, Brass and Lead, it 
will long be substituted for these metals. 

Zinc Pans for the Dairy, will be found an ob- 
ject worthy of attention from the following consi- 
derations ; that Milk in Zine Pans of the same 
size, will produce from 20 to 25 percent more 
cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; will 
keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, af- 
fording the creain more time, besides its chymica} 
effect, to separate fromthe milk, (for this reason, 
cream from those pans will not admit o1 being 
charned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
much as no cream should be churned till it is 
soured, ) and greatly outlast any pans in use. 

Zine Jars and Firkins for preserving butter 
sweet for family use, possess equally superior ad- 
vantage for butter, as do the pans for milk. Ex- 
periment and results safely warrant the above 
statement; and the orders of wholesale and retail- 
ing merchants as well as those of families and 
large dairies daily supplying from different parts 
of the country, are the consequence of successful 
results in the use of this ware. 

Zinc ware is cleansed with Brick Dust, with 
Soap and Sand, or with Hot Ashes. 

Norice.—Letters patent for manutactnring 
these articles exclusively by the subscribers, hav- 
ing been obtained, we would advise the Public a- 
gainst any encroachment of the Patent Right ;— 
and the person who shai) give information of any 
violation of this Patent Right, will be liberally re~ 
warded, by JOHN WESTFIELD & CO, 

The following recommendation from thespro 
prietor of one of the largest houses of Ref reh 
ment in the United States, must be perfectly sat- 
isfactory as respects the utility and advantage gy 
using the Zinc Hollow Ware 

ToJ. Westfield & Co. 

Gentlemen, Ihave for some time past, in 
my establishment, made use of your Hollow Ware, 
manufactured from Zinc, and Ihave no hesita- 
tion in saying that they completely answer my ex- 
pectations, being fully as durable as iron or cop- 
per, and not as easily corroded by rust, giving 
the articles cooked in them no unpleasant taste, 
and being more beautiful in appearanee, and 
much more easily cleaned than ulensils manufac- 
tured from any other metal at present made use 
of in cooking apparatus. I with pleasure recom- 
mend them for general use, and have no doubt 
that whoever will give them a fair trial will find 
that they fully answer his expectations. 

STEPHEN HOLT. 

We have also received the following recommen- 
dation from Dr. A. G. Hull, 

J. Westfield & Co. 
Gentlemen,— With great pleasure I. can assure 
you of my entire satisfaction, as to the superiority 
of your Zine Hollow Ware, for the purposes of 
the Diary and Kitche. 

The perfect preservation of Milkin my Diary 
during the warmest days of the past season, in- 
duces me to give yours a deeided preference to a- 
ny others previously used, and recommend them 
as a happy combination of neatness and durabili- 
ty. Yours, gc. A. G. HULL, 132 Fulton 


nov 23 street, New-York. 
Comstock’s Elements of Chemisty, 
N which the recent discoveries in the science 
are included, and its doctrines familiarly ex- 
slained : illustrated by numerous engravings, and 
esigned for the use of schools and academies. 
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NATIONAL PRiSVERIIY. 

Extract from the President's Message, Dec. 6. 

Tae representation of the people has been re- 
newed for the twenty second time siuce the consti- 
tution they formed has been in force. For near 
hilfa century, the chief magistrates, who have 
beea successively chosen have made their annual 
coin nunic :tions of the state of thé nation to its re- 


rawapecmy Generally, these cominunications | 


ave peen of the most gratitying nature, testitying 
an idvance of all the iLuproveuents of seciai, and 


‘to “Stock feeding. 


Stock feeding in Ohio.—A correspondent 
‘the editorof that paper some facts relative 
‘which is extensively 
eared on in the Sciota Valley. From 
these it ap pears that the first stock or store 
cattle were driven to an Eastern market in 
ithe year 1801, and the trade cagtiiued suc 
cessfully for three years, Tt was soon found 
‘that there was no market at home for the 








all the securities of political life. But frequently, 
ani justly, as vou have been called on to be grate- 
ful for the bounties of Providence, at few periods | 
have they been more abun antly or extensively | 
bestowed than atthe present: rarely, ifever, have 
we tad greater reason to congratulate each otuer 
61 tae continued and increasing prospe:ity of our 
b oved country. 

\griculture, the first and most important occu 
ation of man, has compensated the labors oi the 
usvand nan with plentiful crops of all the varied 

products of our extensive country. .slanufacto- 
ries aave been estabiisned, in which the fun s of 
the capitalist Gad a protitable investiwent, and 
Wiici give empioyinent aad subsistence to a uu- 
merous an! increasing body of industrious and 
dexterous mechanics ihe laborer is rewarded 


surplus grain raised in Olio, and the dis 


tance tov great to send it to the Eastward |) 


' otherwise have bee available; an . 
ifor sale: in conseqience of which a. citi-)| eee URRTERES; and they are al. 


| so induced to believe it has been the means of a- 


zenof Chillicothe determined to try the ex- 


perimentof fatting c tthe at home. Sixty 
head were fed in the year 1804, and the 
owner drove them to Balthoore, the nearest 
inarket. and to his great asiouishment the 
project proved profitable. ‘Phe succeeding 
vear from two to three hundied were driven 
to the same market. In 1808, a drove was 
sent to Philadelphia, and subs: quently othe 


ers to New- York and Boston : aod the num. | 


ber now exported from the Valley alone 
amounts to ten thousand head per annum. 





bv oish wages, in the construction of works of in 
ternal inprovement; which are extending with 
uu rereleated rapidity. Science is steadily pen- 
etriting tae recesses of nature and disclosing her 
secrets, wuile the lngenuit,; of free tia .s is sub- 
jecting the elements to the power of inan, and 
miking cach new co quest auxiliary to his com- 


creased, and whose routes are every year extend- 
ed, the co n.uunication of public intelliget.ce and 


The éattle. however. are not all ransed in 
Ohio: more than halfof them are collected 
from different partsof the Westerns States, 


fedin the following paragraph from the let 
ter referred to: 


mounting their horses aad riding two, three, 


tour, five. six and seven hundred miles in) 


fort. $y our mails, waose speed is regularly in| “Our cattle dealers think nothing of 


private business is rendered frequent and safe—-the 
Intercourse between distant cities, which it former- 
ly required weeks to accomplish, is now etlected in 
atew divs: and in the coustruction of rail-roads, | 
aol the application of steam power, we have a rea- 
soarble prospect that the extreme parts of our 
cou vry Wii o° 30 ‘auch approximated, and those 
most isolate! by the obstacies of nature, reacered 
so .cressible as tore aove an apprehension some 

ti nes eatertained, that the great extent of the Un- 
ion would endanger its permanent existence. 

f, from tae satisfietory view of our sgriculture, 
manuf .ctures, and internal iiaprovements, we turn 
tot). state ofour navigation and trade wi h foreign 
Notions ind between the States, we shall scarcely 
fia jess cause for grstulation. A beneficent kro- 
vil-ace avs provided, for their exercise and en- 
Couragement. an extensive coast, indented by ca- 
pacivas bis, noble rivers,intind seas, with a coun 
trv productive of every material for ship building 
and over) con nolity for gainful commerce, and 
fil'*1 with a population, active, intelligent, well in- 
fora: \. and fearless of danger. These advantag- 
es af? not neglected: and an impulse has lately 
been given to comnercial enterprize, which fills 
ours up yards with a w constructions, encourages 
ali tie arts int oragcles of industry connected 
wit the a, crowds the wharves of our cities with 
vessels. and covers the most distant seas with our 
Canv iss, 


= Let us be grateful for these blessings to the be-, 


neficvat Yeing who has conferred them, and who 
suf-rs asto inlulge a reasonable hope of their 


continivace and extension, while we neglect not. 


the means by whic: they may be preserved If 
we aay dareto judge of His future designs, by 


the aranerin which his past favors have been be-| 
stove t he has nade our nationa! prosperity to de- 
penton the preservation of our liberties ; our na-| 
tional force on our federal union, and our individu. | 


al o:90Iness on the maintenance of our State 
rights aad wise institu'ions. {f we are prosperous 


at hone, and respected abroad, it is because we | 
are free. united, industrious, and obedient to the | 


laws. While we continue so, we shall, by the 
blessing of Lcaven, goon in the happy career we 


have begun, and wirich has brought, us, in the || 


short period of our political existence, from a pop- 


lation of three to thirteen millions ; from thirteen || ; ‘ 
ps sesseater pobricy wag urteen | ty the first operation, from the upper lip—a 


|practice which, we believe, surgeons, now 
'generally allow, has considerable advanta- 


 ges.——- Edinburgh paper. 


separate colonies to twenty-four United States ; 
from weakness to strength: from a rank scarcely 
marked in the scale of nations to @ high place in 


Rheis respect. 





search of stock, and when they procure and 


through the wilderness, carrying their pro- 


visions on pack horses, and encamping in) 


the woods and praines uit they reach here; 
then graze or feed them, and proceed with 
them to an Eastern market. ‘Thus have 


cattle been purchased at the Council Blatts, 


Up the Missouri, driven here and fed. on) 
then sem on foot to Philadelphia. New York, 
and Boston markets, and from thence ship 
ped to the West Indies—the entive opera- 
tion of which consuming something lke 
three vears.”’ 





Taliacotian Operotion —This ~peration 
which has hitherto been so rare in this coun 
try, having never, we believe, until a few 
years ago introduced by Mr Liston. been 
known in Scotland, seems lkely to become 
sufficiently common. Within these few days 
two patients (a man and a woman) have 
been discharged from the Edinburgh In 
firmary, and another will shortly be dis- 
charged. in whom the olfactory organ has 
heen completely renovated 


present under treatment, and within the last 
few months three more have had different 
slighter repairs made upon their nasal pro 
_tuberances. The materials for the new 
are derived from the forehead, and it s sur- 
| prising as it is pleasing to observe how rap- 
| solidated and adapted to their new situatiou. 
The whole of these cases heve been under 
the care of Mr. Liston, who, in this opera- 
lion, as in many other departments of sur- 
gery, hasintroduced considerable in prove- 
‘ments. Instead of taking the columna or 
|septum, as it is technically called, from the 
| forehead, he takes it, at a period subsequent 


of the Sciota (Ohio) Gazette, has sent to) 





| 


the (iffientty and lobo: of which are exempli- 


' Another fe- | 
male, whose nose is almost entirely lost. is at | 


nose, as our medical readers will be aware, | 


idly these, at first, flexible parts become con- | 


—— 


December 1, 183). 
(PPHE GENESEE FARMER axp Gane. 

er’s Journau.—L. TUCKER & Co.. Pub 
lishers—N. GOODSELL, Editor. ; 
In issuing proposals for the second volume of 
ithe FarMer, which will commence on the first of 
January, 1832, the Publishers have the pleasure of 
stating that the work has met the decided appro- 
bation of that class of the community for whom 
‘itis intended, and has had the salutary effect of 





calling out many writers, whose experience would 


| wakening many of our Farmers to the importance 
|of extending their information upon the subject of 
their daily pursuits, and convincing them of the 





| utility and necessity of a paper devoted especially 
to “the tillers of the ground.” The public papers, 
andthe judgment of many of our most  enlight- 
| A . . =! 
ene {husbandmen, concur in the opinion that Mr. 
GoOoDSsELL, the Editor, has fulfilled his duties with 
| such ability, as, with the aid of his correspondents, 
to have placed the Genesee Farmer on a level 
des the best Agricultural journals of our coun- 
jtry. It has, as yet, enlisted the good feelings and 
contributions of but a small part of that portion of 


our agriculturists who are well qualified to impart 


| an interest and value to its columns. We shall, 
| therefore, commence the publication of the second 
| volume with tue hope and the assurance, that ma- 


ny names will be added to the list of contributors 


|in the course of another year, and we may ven- 
) ; 
collect a drove, following them for months! 


ture to predict that the second volume will at least 





equal, if itdoes not excel, the first. 
| Its leading obj-ct has been,and will be, to impart 
‘that information which will tend in the greatest 
idegree to the improvement of the Agriculture, 
| Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, of our coun- 
| try. 

The first volume can be supplied to all new sub- 
\seribers, and bound in a neat manner to such 
as desire it. In soliciting the patronage of the 


public, and especially of Agricultural and Horti- 


jcultural Societies, we ask aid no further than an 


} . 
intelligent farming public may think we desert 


 CONDITIONS— The Fanmen is printe. 
ery Saturday in a quarto form, on fine paper oud 
fair type, with a Title Page and Index, moking 
116 pages a year, at $2 50, payable in six monibs, 
or 22. if paid in advance. 
| 2pGentlemen who procure five subscribers, 
‘and forward the payment for the same, will be 
allowed a sixth copy gratis 
(> No Subscription received for a less term 
than half a year—and all subscribers to com- 
mence on first of January or July. 
| LUTHER TUCKER & CO. 
Rochester, Dec. 1831 
> Printers with whom we exchange are re 
| quested to publish the above. 
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| Schuylkill county has sent upwards of &0- 
900 tons of coal to market—This quanuty 
would require, to be conveyed on a turnpike, 
40.000 wagons, 40.000 men and 160.000 
horses, and would load 260 ships of 300 tons 
burthen. All this cowl was mined within a 
circuit of eight miles sound Pottsville. ‘The 
coal is worth in the ground, on the averaces 
about 30 cents per tofl, and was purchased by: 
the consumer at about 6 dollars per torts 
which would amount to 480,000 dollars. 
Philadelphia Chronicle. 








